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F ments began on the islands and the Atlantic 
coast, rumors came to them of a wonderful 
country somewhere at a distance in the west. 
They knew nothing of another ocean between 
them and the Indies; the western side of the 
continent was a veiled land of mystery, but 
the rumors, constantly repeated, assured them 
that there was a country in that unknown 
region where gold was more abundant than 
iron among themselves. Their strongest pas- 
sions were moved: greed for the precious 
metals and thirst for adventures. 

Balboa was hunting for Peru when he dis- 
covered the Pacific, about 1511 4.p. He was 

uided across the isthmus by a young native 
chief, who told him of that ocean, saying it 
was the best way to the country where all the 
common household utensils were made of gold. 
At the bay of Panama, Balboa heard more of 
Peru, and went down the coast to find it, but 
did not go south much beyond the eighth de- 
gree of north latitude. In his company of ad- 
veoturers at this time was Francisco Pizarro, 
by whom Peru was found, subjugated, robbed 
and ruined, some fifteen or twenty years later. 
Balboa was superseded by Pedrarias, another 
greedy adventurer, whose jealousy arrested 
his operations and finally put him to death. 
The town of Panama was founded in 1519 by 
this Pedrarias, chiefly as a point on the Pacific 
from which he could seek and attack Peru. 
Under his direction, in 1522, the search was 
attempted by Pascual de Andagoya, but he 
failed to get down the coast beyond the limit 
of Balboa’s exploration. Meanwhile clearer 
and more abundant reports of the rich and 
marvellous nation to be found somewhere be- 
low that point were circulated among the 
Spaniards, and their eagerness to reach it be- 
came intense. 

In 1524, three men could have been seen in 
Panama busily engaged in preparing another 
expedition to go in search of the golden coun- 
try. These were Francisco Pizarro, a bold 
and capable adventurer, who could neither 
read nor write; Diego de Almagro, an impul- 
sive, passionate, reckless soldier of fortune, 
and Hernando de Luque, a Spanish ecclesi- 
astic, Vicar of Panama, and a man well ac- 
quainted with the world, and skilled in read- 
ing character, acting at this time, it is said, 
for another person who kept out of view. 
They had formed an alliance to discover and 
rob Peru. Luque would furnish most of the 
funds, and wait in Panama for the others to 
do the work. Pizarro would be commander- 
in-chief. The vessels used would necessarily 
be such as could be built at Panama, and, 
therefore, not very efficient. 

Pizarro went down the coast, landing from 
time to time to explore and rob villages, until 
he reached about the fourth degree of north 
latitude, when he was obliged to return for 
supplies and repairs. It became necessary 
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For ‘*The Friend.” 
Ancient Peru, 


_ The following notices of Peruvian Ruins, 
and some of the great works of the former 
inhabitants of that country, are taken from 
Baldwin's valuable book on Ancient America. 
_ The ruins of Ancient Peru are found chiefly 
on the elevated table-lands of the Andes, be- 
tween Quito and Lake Titicaca; but they can 
be traced five hundred miles farther south, to 
Chili, and throughout the region connecting 
these high plateaus with the Pacific coast. 
‘The great district to which they belong, ex- 
tends north and south about two thousand 
miles. When the marauding Spaniards arrived 
n the country, this whole region was the seat 
of a populous and prosperous empire, com- 
plete in its civil organization, supported by 
an efficient system of industry, and present- 
“ing a very notable development of some of the 
‘more important arts of civilized life. These 
ruins differ from those in Mexico and Central 
America. No inscriptions are found in Peru; 
here is no longer a marvellous abundance of 
decorations; nothing is seen like the mono- 
liths of Copan or the bas-reliefs of Palenque. 
The method of building is different ; the Peru- 
vian temples were not high truncated pyra- 
mids, and the great edifices were not erected 
‘on pyramidal foundations. The Peruvian 
ruins show us remains of cities, temples, 
palaces, other edifices of various kinds, for- 
tresses, aqueducts (one of them 450 miles 
Jong) great roads (extending through the 
yhole length of the empire) and terraces on 
the sides of the mountains. For all these con- 
Structions the builders used cut stone laid in 
mortar or cement, and their work was done 
admirably, but it isevery where seen that the 
Masonry, although sometimes ornamented, 
‘was generally plain in style and always mas- 
Bive. ‘The antiquities in this region have not 
been as much explored and described as those 
north of the isthmus, but their general charac- 
ter is known, and particular descriptions of 
s0me of them have been published. 
The Spanish conquest of Peru furnishes one 
the most remarkable chapters in the his- 
tory of audacious villainy. It was the work 
9f successful buccaneers as unscrupulous as 
ny crew of pirates that ever robbed and 
urdered on the ocean. After their settle- 


rias an interest init. On the next voyage, 
one of the vessels went half a degree south of 


to reconstruct the contract and allow Pedra-' 


the equator, and encountered a vessel “like 
a European Caravel,” which was, in fact, a 
Peruvian balsa, loaded with merchandize, 
vases, mirrors of burnished silver, and curious 
fabrics of cotton and woolen. 

It became again indispensable to send back 
to Panama for supplies and repairs, and Pi- 
zarro was doomed to wait for them seven 
months on an island. He next visited Tum- 
beg, in Peru, and went to the ninth degree of 
south latitude; but he was obliged to visit 
Spain to get necessary aid before he could at- 
tempt any thing more, and it was not until 
the year 1531 that the conquest of Peru was 
actually undertaken. 

In 1531 Pizarro finally entered Tumbeg 
with his buccaneers, and marched into the 
country, sending word to the Inca that he 
came to aid him against his enemies. There 
had been a civil war in the country, which 
had been divided by the great Inca Huayna 
Capac, the conqueror of Quito, between his 
two sons, Huascar and Atahuallpa, and Huas- 
car had been defeated and thrown into prison, 
and finally put to death. At a city called 
Caxamaleca, Pizarro contrived, by means of 
the most atrocious treachery, to seize the 
Inca and massacre some ten thousand of the 
principal Peruvians, who came to his camp 
unarmed ona friendly visit. This threw the 
whole empire into confusion, and made the 
conquest easy. The Inca filled a room with 
gold as the price of his ramsom ; the Span- 
iards took the gold, broke their promise, and 
put him to death. 

It is now agreed that the Peruvian antiqui- 
ties represent two distinct periods in the an- 
cient history of the country, one being much 
older than the other. Prescott accepts and 
repeats the opinion that “there existed in the 
country, a race advanced in civilization, be- 
fore the time of the Incas,” and that the ruins 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca are older than 
the reign of the first Inca. In the work of 
Rivero and Von Tschudi, it is stated that a 
critical examination of the monuments “in- 
dicates two very different epochs in Peruvian 
art, at least so far as concerns architecture ; 
one before and the other after the arrival of 
the first Inca.” Among the ruins which be- 
long to the older civilization are those at Lake 
Titicaca, old Huanuco, Tiahuanaco, and Gran 
Chimu, and it probably originated the roads 
and aqueducts. At Cuzco and other places 
are remains of buildings which represent the 
later time; but Cuzco of the Incas appears to 
have occupied the site of a ruined city of the 
older period. 

At Lake Titicaca some of the more im- 
portant remains are on the islands. On Titi- 
caca Island are the ruins of a great edifice 
described as a palace or temple. Remains of 
other structures exist, but their ruins are old, 
much older than the time of the Incas. They 
were all built of hewn stone, and had doors 
and windows, with posts, sills, and thresholds 
of stones, the doorways being narrower above 
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than below. On the island of Coati there are 
remarkable ruins. The largest building here 
is also described as a palace or temple, al- 
though it may have been something else. It 
was not high, but very large in extent. It 
stood around three sides of a parallelogram, 
with some peculiarities of construction con- 
nected with the ends or wings. Making al- 
lowance for the absence of the pyramidal 
foundations, it has more resemblance to some 
of the great buildings in Central America 
than to any thing peculiar to the later period 
of Peruvian architecture. 
(To be continued.) 
Selected for ‘The Friend.” 

Rachel Price has left the following account 
of her early religious impressions. “ I believe 
children are often visited with the endearing 
influence of Divine Love in their hearts even 
in early years. When I look back to the 
many precious feelings that I was favored to 
witness in early life, my mind is clothed with 
gratitude to the Author of my existence for 
his care of me. Often, when my pious parents 
were concerned to collect their numerous off- 
spring together and read the Scriptures or 
some good book, the sweet impressions that 
I sometimes felt remain fresh in my recollec- 
tion, now in advanced age. I mention this 
for the encouragement of parents, who. may 
have young families coming up around them, 
to take up the cross and invite their children 
together, not merely in a formal manner, but 
with sincere desires for mutual improvement. 
Although parents may not see their pious 
labor and care crowned with success, yet I 
believe they will receive the reward of peace, 
and may have the hope that their concern 
and exercise may, like the bread cast upon 
the waters, be found after many days. I can 
freely acknowledge that the tender care of 
my pious parents was the means, under the 
guidance of best wisdom, of preserving me in 
my youthful days, from many-of the snares 
into which too many of the unguarded fall, 
in passing along the slippery paths of youth. 
They were not stern or severe in their com- 
mands, but kept the way open for advice and 
counsel. I seldom or ever parted with my 
dear mother, without her saying to me some- 
thing in this wise: ‘Now thou wilt be from 
under my eyes for a short time, but remem- 
ber that thou art always under the All-Seeing 
Hye that is watching overus in mercy.’ I at 
that time thought there was an over anxious 
solicitude about me, but since I have experi- 
enced the anxiety of a mother, I feel thank- 
ful for her care.” 

In the 5th month, 1782, Rachel Kirk (after- 
wards Price) was passing by the gate of 
Friends’ meeting-house, at Second and Market 
streets, Philada., and was stopped by a Friend 
who took her hand, and asked, “ Whence 
comest thou?” Being told the place and her 
name, and having answered as to the settle- 
ment in life of her sister Rebecca, whom the 
Friend had met before, and whom he remem- 
bered and loved, he paused and said, “ Rachel, 
it will be thy turn next, and be careful that 
thou place thy affections upon virtue. Let 
not anything short of virtue sway thy mind. 
If anything inferior should gain pre-eminence 
in thy view, difficulties may ensue; but if vir- 
tue and piety govern thy mind in making a 
choice of a companion, you may walk hand 
in hand happily together through life, and be 
true helpmates to each other.” Still holding 
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her by the hand, he continued,—“ Farewell: 
now mind what I say.” This Friend was 
Samuel Emlen, an eminent minister, who 
through life seemed to have been gifted with 
a prophetic spirit. That casual meeting— 
casual so far as man can discern—in the crowd- 
ed market-place, produced a lasting impres- 
sion, and may have determined the current 
of a happy and useful life. Narrating it to 
her children, after she had lived in wedlock 
for more than half a century, and known all 
the experience of a long life, she said,-“I 
thought it a remarkable interview with an 
entire stranger. But it was of great use to 
me in settling my mind to make a prudent 
choice, which was soon after brought to a 
trial, having but a few days previously be- 
come acquainted with Philip Price, with whom 
his prediction has been verified, and as far re- 
alized as can be expected in this probationary 
state of trial, for our refinement and prepara- 
tion for a more perfect state of existence.” 
They were married on the 20th of the 10th 
month, 1784. Assisted by the opportune ad- 
vice, she preferred the serious, virtuous, and 
solid character, to the more gay and showy, 
and enjoyed the felicity of a congenial com- 
panionship through life, but witnessed the 
moral declension of him of specious address 
and appearance, who had had but a momen- 
tary power to hold her choice in suspense.— 
Memoir of Philip and Rachel Price. 


From ‘Good Health.” 
Smell. 

The seat of the sense of smell, says M. 
Papillon, in the Moniteur Scientifique, is, as 
we know, in the lining membrane of the nos- 
trils. This membrane has a mucous and irre- 


There are, indeed, only four primitive and 
radical kinds of taste—acid, sweet, salt, and 
bitter. This may be shown by experiment, 
If we close our nostrils on tasting any sapid 
substance, the perceived taste will come under 
one or other of these four heads. Thus, when 
the olfactory membrane is diseased, the savor 
of food is altered. . 

How do odorous substances act with refer- 
ence to the matter which separates them from 
the organ of smell? Prevost, in 1799, showed 
that if an odorous body were put in a saucer 
full of water the emanations from it agitated 
the molecules of the water visibly. These 
motions, of which camphor gives a very good 
example, have been recently studied by M. 
Liegeois. 

He found that some substances caused 
movements of gyration and translation over 
the water surface, similar to those of camphor. 
Of this class are benzoic acid, succinic aid, and 
orange bark. In the case of others, this mo- 
tion ceases very soon, as they become encased 
in an oily layer over their surface. 

He thinks these motions are due, not to a 
disengagement of gas, causing something like 
recoil, but to the separation and rapid diffu- 
sion of the odorous particles in the water. 
The fluid shows affinity for these. Similarly, 
a drop of oil falling on water sends out an in- 
finite number of very small globules, which 
spread through the liquid, while the volume 
of the drop is not sensibly diminished. So 
with aromatic essences; though insoluble in 
water, the small odorous particles tend to dis- 
perse themselves in it. A small quantity of 
odorous powder will thus impart perfume to 
a large body of water. 

It is the same odorous molecules which are 


gular surface, over which spread a number of|carried to our nostrils; and the action of water, 


nerves, with delicate terminations. It secretes 
a lubricating liquid. By means of muscles, 
the apparatus of smell is dilated or contracted, 
like that of sight. 

The mechanics of smell are, simply, the 
contact of odorous particles and the olfactory 
nerve. ‘These particles are carried by the air 
into the nostrils. If, on the one hand, the 
nerve is injured, or even compressed; if, on 
the other, the air is prevented from passing 
into the nostrils, there is an.absence of smell. 
The upper part of the nostrils is the most sen- 
sitive as regards odor. The sense of smell 
varies much in different people. Some are 
entirely without it. Others are quite insen- 
sible to certain odors ;\a case similar to that 
of Daltonism, in which some eyes fail to per- 
ceive certain colors. It is recorded of a cer- 
tain priest that he perceived no odors but 
those of smoke and decayed cabbage, and to 
another person vanilla seemed quite inodor- 
ous. Blumenbach speaks of an Englishman 
who could not perceive the fragrance of mig- 
nonette. 

Smell is sometimes voluntary, sometimes 
involuntary. In the former case, to obtain a 
lively sensation, we close the mouth and make 
a long inspiration, or a series of short and 
jerking ones. The muscles contract the orifice 
of the nostrils, and thus increase the intensity 
of the current of air. On the other hand, 
when we wish not to smell, we expire through 
the nose so as to drive away the odorous air, 
and inspire by the opened mouth. 

Smell and odors are closely connected with 


is thought by M. Liegeois, to assist in the 
formation of them. In thé morning, when 
the ground is moist, and the flowers are 
covered with dew-drops, there is a large ex- 
halation of perfume. Similarly after a shower 
of rain. In gustation we have something 
analogous; the saliva is fitted to diffuse the 
odorant principle; by the motion of the tongue 
in the cavity of the mouth, this diffusion is 
promoted, for the surface of evaporation is 
enlarged. Now, in the same way as the small 
particles diffuse themselves in water do they 
diffuse themselves in air, which then becomes 
the vehicle carrying them to our nostrils. 

Some odorous substances have a very great 
diffusibility. Ambergris, newly cast on the 
shore, is smelt a long way off. Bertholin states 
that the odor of rosemary off the Spanish 
coast is perceptible long before the land comes 
in sight. The degree of division of the par- 
ticles is in some cases marvellous. A grain 
of musk will perfume an apartment for a 
whole year, without sensibly losing weight. 
Haller mentions having kept for forty years 
some pieces of paper perfumed with a grain 
of ambergris, and at the end of that time they 
still retained their odor. - 

It is to be noted that the odorous particles 
are sent out, and the body emitting them does 
not act as a centre of agitation, giving rise to 
vibrations. It is thus a different case from 
those of light and heat. The odor is the odor- 
ous molecule itself; whereas light, as per- 
ceived, is not the luminous body. 

We cannot tell whether oxygen has some 


the phenomena of taste or gustation. Most,chemical influence on the particles, nor what 
savors perceived by us arise from a combina-|kind of action takes place on contact of the 
tion of sensations of smell with those of taste. ‘particle with the nerve, whether a mechani- 
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al agitation or a chemical decomposition.|A Selection from the Memoranda and Letters of the|a sleepless night, even to the dawning of the 


ut the distinction of the senses into physical 
sight, touch, and hearing), and chemical (taste 
nd smell), is a just one. In the latter, con- 
act is always implied. 

The intensity and delicacy of the sense of 
mell vary in different individuals and races. 
n some it is wonderfully sensitive. Wood- 

wart tells of a woman who predicted storms 
everal hours in advance from the sulphurous 
odor (due to ozone probably), which she per- 
eived in the air. A young American, who 
as deaf, dumb, and blind, became a good 
Otanist, simply by the sense of smell. It is, 
however, in some of the lower animals that 
wwe find the sense most highly developed; 
ruminants, pachydermous animals, and, above 
ll, carniverous mammifers. Smell is, with 
ome of them, like an eye, which sees objects, 
mot only where they are but where they have 
been. The keen scent of the dog is well 
known. 

Humboldt mentions that when, in his tray- 

els in South America, it was desired to attract 
condors, all they had to do was to slaughter 
jan ox or a horse, and in a short time the odor 
attracted a number of these birds, though 
mone were visible previously. Of birds, waders 
have the largest olfactory nerves, and their 
‘sense of smell is most highly developed. 
_ The olfactory organ in reptiles is large. 
‘Fishes also have an olfactory membrane; and 
fishermen have observed that they are driven 
away when certain odorous substances are 
thrown into the water. Sharks and other 
voracious fishes often gather from great dis- 
tances when a carcass is thrown into the sea. 
Crustaceans are not insensible to emanations 
which come in contact with their olfactory 
fibres. 

Entomologists say that the-sense of smell 
‘in insects is very subtle, but it is difficult to 
‘determine the seat of it. When. meat is ex- 
posed in the air flies soon appear in great 
numbers, though none were seen before. The 
‘carcases of animals left on the ground attract 
hosts of insects, which find nourishment in 
them, and deposit their eggs. This will often 
happen when the object is concealed, so that 
‘their search cannot be guided by sight. 


_ The Sprat—Coming into the market in 
immense quantities, and at a very moderate 
‘price, immediately after the herring season 
1s over, it supplies during all the winter 
‘months a cheap and agreeable food. Like all 
Other species of the herring tribe, the sprats 
are capricious wanderers and make their ap- 
‘pearance in exceedingly variable numbers. In 
‘80me seasons they are so abundant as to be 
‘sold at about sixpence the bushel to farmers, 
who use them as manure, giving forty bush- 
els of sprats to an acre of land; thus fertiliz- 
ing the earth at the low rate.of seventy shil- 
lings an acre. In the winter of 1829, 1830, 
rats were particularly abundant; large loads, 
| ontaining from 1000 to 1500 bushels, at six- 
tg a bushel, were sent up the Medway as 
ras Maidstone, to manure the hop-grounds. 
The coasts of Kent, Hssex and Suffolk, are 
the most productive. So great is the supply 
thence obtained, that notwithstanding the 
large quantity consumed by the three millions 
London and its neighborhood, there is yet 
casionally a surplus to be disposed of at so 
va bet as to induce the farmers, even so 
r the metropolis as Dartford, to use them 
r manure.— Hartwig. 


late Elizabeth Greer—for private circulation. 
(Continued from page 59.) 
To C. M., on her leaving home to attend the 
Yearly Meeting in Dublin. 
Raheen, Fourth month 30th, 1866. 

; Please to give my love to any dear 
friend who may think me worthy to inquire 
after, and say that I never loved my friends 
more at any time in my life; that I never 
valued the testimonies given us as a religious 
Society to uphold faithfully to the world more 
than at the present time. And now having 
numbered many days, the nearer I draw to 
the end thereof, I may say I believe those 
precious testimonies are in accordance with 
the Gospel. Although I have seen many 
changes, I have never seen any in the un- 
changeable truth as it is in Jesus—‘ The foun- 
dation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are his.” Then 
let the righteous hold on their way, and they 
that are of clean hands shall wax stronger 
and stronger,—strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of His might. 

With desire that the Holy Head may rule 
and reign over all, to His own praise, and for 
the help of those who may be going heavily 
on their way, 

I am thy affectionate friend, 
ELIzABETH GREER. 


To 


Eighth month 6th, 1866. 

: I am about endeavoring, my loved 
friend, to convey to thee something of the 
favor bestowed on our little Church here, 
through that blessed Spirit on which some of 
us lean, and hope, for a revival of the kingdom 
of our God, and of His Christ. In a joint 
meeting of men and women Friends, two dear 
servants of the Lord laid before us their con- 
cern to visit us in our families, which was 
cordially united with, they having first in our 
meetings given full proof of their ministry, 
that their faith was established on the “ Rock 
of Ages.” Oh! how my aged heart leaped 
for joy in hearing the Gospel preached “in 
demonstration of the Spirit, and with power.” 
The different states spoken to unmistakeably, 
and thy friend not forgotten. Iwish I could 
convey all to thee. It was indeed a solemn 
assembly, long to be remembered by some. 
They took tea with me, and my dear, it was 
such an evening, that great thanksgiving has 
been the feeling of my heart almost ever since. 
It was to me more than “a brook by the 
way.” After both had addressed me, 
prayed for me, and for this meeting, in which 
“T had borne the burden and heat of the day.” 
Matt. xx. 12. It was the truth. And now, 
nearing my close, she believed a place of eter- 
nal rest would be mine. But I do feel myself 
to be “an unprofitable servant.” Yet I can 
say, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me bless his holy name. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits.” 


To a Friend. 
Raheen, First month, 1867. 

‘ I hope thou wilt accept these lines 
as they are offered to thee, which is in love 
and goodwill, for such I do feel for thee. 

I have been in the practice of reading the 
Scriptures to my comfort and consolation. In 
years over and gone, when in deep conflict, 
the Bible was my companion through many 


day, and now in the evening of my life is in- 
creasingly precious to me. I should not con- 
sider the day comfortably spent without the 
morning and evening reading of the Scrip- 
tures. But, dear friend, I have never dared 
to place them above that Living Eternal Word 
—the Holy Spirit—which was before words 
were and will remain when words shall cease 
for ever. 

The Holy Scriptures testify of themselves, 
and are a blessing to us, calling for deep and 
humble gratitude to the Great Giver ; so that 
through inspired writers we have this precious 
book as our school-master, to lead us unto 
Christ, and that we may know an abiding in 
Him, the living vine, through the unerring 
Spirit that gave them forth. 

And now I hope thou wilt bear with thy 
aged sister, and allow me to ask thee, did thy 
heavenly Father require this thing at thy 
hands? thus to place the Bible above Himself 
and His blessed and Holy Spirit. 

Let me entreat thee to retire before thy 
Lord, and enter into deep searching of heart, 
that thou may’st come clearly to know what 
is His good and acceptable will in this thing. 
May the light of His truth be thy experience! 

I must tell thee that having numbered 
nearly eighty-eight years, I have seen many 
changes in our beloved Society. Some in Eng- 
land, who were anointed and, i fully believe, 
appointed to preach the Gospel, and also some, 
at different periods, in my own native land, 
whom I knew before thou wast born, did run 
well for a season, yet, by leaning to their own 
understanding, worldly wisdom and acquire- 
ments, they fell to the ground and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows and 
brought dishonor on the truth. Had these 
poor fallen ones kept to the guidance of the 
Blessed Spirit, the cruel enemy, ever watch- 
ing for our unwatchfulness, would not have 
thus prevailed against them. 

I can also say I have lived to see very many 
of the Lord’s faithful ones, who, by an hum- 
ble and entire dependence on the leadings of 
His Holy Spirit, kept their different callings 
and ranks in righteousness, the savor of their 
lives has often been felt, even in our silent 
meetings, as well as when they were called 
forth to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. I believe these worthies could—when 
their work on earth was accomplished—in 
living experience adopt the language “I have 
fought a good fight. I have finished my course. 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the Righteous Judge, shall give me 
at that day, and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love His appearing.”’—2 Tim. 
iv. 7,8. And, dear friend, may thy end and 
mine be like unto their glorious end. Let us 
mind the injunction: “Quench not the Spirit. 
Despise not prophesying.” “Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” 
Thou must make excuse for my aged eyes— 
scarcely able to write legibly. 

Had we, as a Society, followed our early 
Friends—bright sons of the morning—as they 
followed Christ, we should now be as a city 
set upon a hill, and others seeing our good 
works, would have fled as doves to our win- 
dows. 

I have a consoling belief that our Holy 
Head will raise up witnesses for Himself, and 
that He will have a spiritual church in His 
own time and in his own way; not by man’s 
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wisdom or power, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord. 

The last time, in parting with thee, a prayer 
was raised in my heart for thee—that the 
Lord would make thee all He would have 
thee to be. 

This still continues to be the desire of thy 
aged sister, often feeling her own unworthi- 
ness of being the Lord’s servant. 

ELIZABETH GREER. 


To M.. M. 
Raheen, Ninth month 11th, 1867. 

I hope you may have a good Quarterly 
Meeting, and that the Power of Ancient Good- 
ness may, in love, and mercy, condescend to 
rule and reign over all, whose sole right it is, 
that all of the creature be laid low at His 
footstool ; here it is that we shall experiment- 
ally come to know and feel the refreshment 
that comes from His presence only—thereby 
be strengthened, giving Him all the glory. 
Truly it is a favor that a few are preserved 
to testify against that spirit that would lead 
us back into the pit from whence we, as a re- 
ligious Society, were so marvellously deli- 
vered.* Oh! may those who love His truth, 
who thus delivered us, when ability is afford- 
ed, put up the humble petition, even in secret: 
“Spare Thy people,” &., &c. Let us atill hope 
that all is not lost that is in danger. Fare- 
well, dear M., my love unfeigned salutes each 
of you, desiring that I with you, may be found 
abiding in the living vine in and through all. 

ELIZABETH GREER. 
(To be continued.) 


The origin of the term “foolscap” has 
doubtless puzzled many writers who use the 
paper known by that name, and yet, as in 
many similar cases, it took its name from a 
very simple circumstance. Charles I., of 
England, granted numerous monopolies for 
the support of the government. Among oth- 
ers was the manufacture of paper. The wa- 
termark of the finest sort was the royal arms 
of England. The consumption of this article 
was great, and large fortunes were made by 
those who purchased the exclusive right to 
vendit. This, with other monopolies, was set 
aside by the Parliament that brought Charles 
I. to the scaffold; and by way of showing 
their contempt for the king, they ordered 
the royal arms to be taken from the paper, 
and a fool with his cap and bells to be substi- 
tuted. It is now over 200 years since the 
foolscap was taken from the paper, but still 
the paper of the size which the Rump Parlia- 
ment ordered for their journals bears the name 
of the watermark placed there as an indignity 
to Charles.—V. American. 


Moths Among Clothes.—To prevent the 
ravages of these insidious pests, the first de- 
sideratum is a box with a close-fitting lid. 
Nothing else will serve the purpose of keep- 
. ing out the moths for any length of time; for 
where they cannot get in bodily, they will 
thrust in the ovipositor, and deposit their 
eggs. To destroy the larva and moths, if 
they have entered, benzole will be found the 
most efficacious. This may be sprinkled over 
the apparel; if, as before mentioned, the lid is 
close fitting, the benzole will retain its influ- 
ence for a length of time. If economy is an 


* This alludes to the proposition made at London 
Yearly Meeting to admit all (“ non-members”) into our 
meetings for discipline, } 


object, rags saturated with turpentine, alone, 
or mixed with benzole, may be placed in a 
corner of the box. It need hardly be stated 
that a light should not be brought near the 
box when first opened, as the vapor of ben- 
zole is highly inflammable, but soon passes 
off. 


Selected. 
JESUS KNOWS. 


I cannot understand when o’er time’s ocean 
My life barque sailed, 

Why tempests came, and why in dim confusion 

Ty way seemed veiled. 

The reasons are not clear to my weak yision ; 
T look in vain 

For the fair past, and for those fields Elysian 
I thought to gain. 

But this is plain God saw it best, and therefore 
The storm arose: 

And tho’ I cannot see the why, nor wherefore, 
Yet Jesus knows. 


I cannot tell why, when the day seemed clearest, 
Dark clouds should lower: 

Nor why the hopes that my fond heart held dearest 
Failed in that hour: 

I know not why the morning’s glorious shining 
Was veiled ere noon; 

Nor why the fragrant garlands love was twining 
Should fade so soon. 

But this I know; though God his why and wherefore 
Does not disclose, 

His purposes are ever best, and therefore 
My Jesus knows. 


Much, much there is to our poor human vision 
Shrouded in gloom; 

Much that, when questioned by our weak decision, 
Seems saddest doom. 

Many the treasures that we mourn departed, 
From our fond hold, 

Leaving us desolate and broken hearted, 
With grief untold. 

We cannot fathom yet the why nor wherefore 

Of joys or woes, 

dear Lord does ever right, and therefore 

My Jesus knows. 


But our 


Selected. 
THE OLD PROFESSOR. 
The old professor taught no more, 
But lingered round the college walks ; 
Stories of him we boys told o’er, 
Before the fire, in evening talks. 
Tl never forget how he came in 
To recitation, one March night, 
And asked our tutor to begin: 
“And let me hear these boys recite.” 


As we passed out, we heard him say,— 
“Pray leave me here awhile, alone; 
Here in my old place let me stay, 
Just as I did in years long flown.” 
Our tutor smiled, and bowed consent, 
Rose courteous from his high-backed chair, 
And down the darkened stairs he went, 
Leaying the old professor there. 
* x * * 


From out the shadows, faces seemed 
To look on him in his old place, 
Fresh faces that with radiance beamed,— 
Radiance of boyish hope and grace ; 
And faces that had lost their youth, 
Although in years they still were young, 
And faces o’er whose love and truth 
The funeral anthem had been sung. 


“These are my boys,” he murmured then, 
“My boys, as in the years long past; 
Though some are angels, others men, 
Still as my boys I hold them fast, 
There’s one don’t know his lesson now, 
That one of me is making fun, 
And that one’s cheating ;—ah! I see,— 
I see and love them every one, 


“And is it, then, so long ago 

This chapter in my life was told? 
Did all of them thus come and go, 

And have I really grown so old? 
No! Here are my old pains and joys, 

My book once more is in my hand, 
Once more I hear these very boys, 

And seek their hearts to understand,” 


‘|Through the oppression of the governmen 


* * * * * 


They feund him there with open book, 
And eyes closed with a calm content; 
The same old sweetness in his look 
There used to be when fellows went 
To ask him questions and to talk, 
When recitations were all o’er ;— 
We saw him in the college walk 
And in his former place no more. 
From the “ Leisure Hour.’ 
Persia as it is. 

Persia having acquired a more than usual 
interest in Europe, on account of the terrible 
famine raging within her boundaries, a few 
facts regarding the present state of the coun. 
try, the cause of its gradual decay, and the 
origin and consequences of the famine, may 
be acceptable. 

Statistics regarding the population of a 
country like Persia are impossible. Different 
writers have variously stated the population 
to number from six to forty millions of in. 
habitants. Their statements may be true, or 
very far from it; it is impossible to say. A 
population of which nearly one-half are no. 
mads, and a great number of the other half 
are hardly ever seen outside of their houses, 
cannot be correctly counted by any traveller 
or resident in the country. The Persian au- 
thorities neither keep registers of birth or 
death nor any public records whatever. “Suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof” they take 
in a literal sense, and whatever has happened 
to them, or their ancestors, belongs to the 
past, and is, as such, forgotten. Whatever 
may happen to them or their descendants is 
not to be thought of. 

The government is despotic. The Shah is 
the government. His will is supreme, and 
against his veto there is no appeal. He is the 
“ Shahinshah,” the king of kings; his subject 
the dust which he sweeps about at pleasure, 
He possesses the chief power, and therefor 
oppresses his subjects. Every one in th 
country, according to the adage “Servan 
like master,” oppresses his inferior, that is 
the one who has less power. The people wh 
suffer most are therefore those who posses 
least power, namely, the ryots, the me 
who work, the tradesmen, the husbandmen 


the ryots are discouraged, their work is mad 
precarious and unprofitable, and work is i 
many cases neglected for indolence, and th 
easier way of earning a livelihood by beggin 
or robbery. When a country loses its work 
ing members it cannot flourish. With a sys 
tem such as exists with the present govern 
ment deterioration is certain. 

As to any statements regarding the revenu 
there is also no certainty. Hverybody i 
Persia does his business with a view to cheat, 
ing everybody else. A custom-house office 
bas orders from his immediate superior t 
take sixpence from every load of goods enter 
ing his district ; he takes sevenpence, six fo 
the superior, one for himself. The superio 
gives fivepence to the governor of the town 
who gives fourpence to the governor of th 
province. Threepence is the lawful charge 
fourpence had therefore been unlawfully take 
from the ryot, and four government official 
enriched at hisexpense. The governor of th 
province pays a certain amount yearly to th 
Shah for the benefits of “farming” the pr 
vince. Anything which he makes above thi 
sum is, of course, his own, as per contract, bu 
when the Shah hears of too great a profit, h 


emands his share, and it is almost needless 
© say that whatever the Shah gets is entirely 
iis own. He pays his necessary army and a 
w ministers, and with the rest of the money 
njoys himself, keeps his palaces, hunting 
ats, royal guards, several hundred women, 
lome thousand horses, carriages, &c. When he 
akes any journey his subjects have to pay 
1is expenses by extra taxes levied upon them; 
vben it becomes necessary to move a regi- 
nent of soldiers, or an army corps, the same 
asy way of procuring money is pursued. 
- Persia is in civilization many centuries be- 
ind us. The great cause of the country re- 
faining in such a backward state is the re- 
gion. Thousands of erudite writers have 
id so before, and others will say so as long 
8 Mohammedanism exists. A Persian has 
‘reat capabilities, but as long as he remains 
Mussulman, that is a true believer, he can 
ever be an educated man. As soon as he at- 
ins any education and some true knowledge 
f the sciences, he ceases to be a Mussulman, 
ecause everything he learns is in direct con- 
adiction to what his prophet Mohammed 
ught. 
Trade and commerce are in Persia at the 
owest ebb. The roads are bad, robbers abound 
ill through the country, and the transport of 
nerchandise is very expensive. 
The principal produces of Persia are cotton, 
ilk, opium, rice, wheat, barley, tobacco, and 
sates. All of these were in former years ex- 
pied in great quantities; they are now 
arely sufficient for homé consumption. Ghi- 
an, Magenderan, and some of the western 
carts of Persia contain forests; the other pro- 
iinces are mostly devoid of trees, and present 
‘melancholy and deserted appearance in con- 
equence. Only in the gardens near towns 
ind villages does one see trees, and even then 
inly in small quantities. One finds in these 
ardens the Oriental plane, the sycamore, 
im, poplar, willow, and sometimes, and only 
a the warmer provinces, the cypress; also 
walnut, apple, cherry, fig, apricot, and 
i trees ; the pear is scarce in Persia, being 
nly found in certain districts. In the south- 
n parts of Persia, as the Mekran coast, part 
Fars, and Laristan, the date palm is the 
Tincipal tree; a little more north the plains 
nd the mountain slopes are often covered 
ith dwarf oaks, species of the zizyphus, the 
ornel, and bitter almonds. On the high 
0ads, from forty miles north of Shiraz as far 
§ Teheran, more than 500 miles, it would be 
0 difficult labor to count the trees one sees; 
nly small thorny plants cover the bleak 
ocks and the often salty plains. From the 
orth of Yezdikhast, as far as Teheran, the 
‘ighest plants which I noticed in the plains 
ere the dry three or four feet high stalks of 
ne gum ammoniac plants, and these are con- 
Sto only a small district between Yezdik- 
t and Mahyar, a distance of about sixty 
es. In the low-lying provinces upon the 
ks of the Caspian Sea nearly every tree 
dich one sees in European forests and gar- 
sis to be met with; the finest fruits, the 
elicate mimosa, orange and lemon trees, vines, 
lives, all grow in that, to trees, favorable 
limate, in wild luxuriance. 
Persia produces many gums and drugs; 
are, however, of so little value, or found 
ch small quantities, as to have no influ- 
on the commerce of the country. 
rsia is very rich in minerals. Iron, cop- 
lead, antimony, and probably many other 
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metals, are to be found in many places, but, 
as usual, the government is the cause of their 
remaining useless under ground. A person 
might pay heavily for the permission to mine 
for a certain metal, he might then spend an- 
other heavy sum in constructing his mine, 
but as soon as the mine began to give a profit 
on his outlay the government would seize all, 
and he would find he had spent his money in 
vain. Rocksalt, gypsum, and marble abound 
everywhere ; coal is plentiful in the northern 
and western parts of Irak; sulphur, asphalt, 
and naphtha are found in many districts with 
hardly any trouble. 

[ shall now say a few words regarding the 
famine and its consequences. AsI mentioned 
before, the first drought happened in the 
winter of 1867-1868. The harvest of 1868 
was in consequence very bad, and the prices 
of grain were doubled. The drought con- 
tinued the next winter, and in 1869 the har- 
vest was worse. The grain which had been 
stored from 1867, with the little realised by 
the 1869 harvest, was barely sufficient for the 
people; prices of wheat, barley, and bread 
became three times as much as they were in 
1867. The next winter 1869-1870, again 
brought but very little rain and snow, and 
only half of the small quantity of grain which 
had been sown in the foregoing autumn came 
up. The famine then (1870) began. Land- 
owners and masters, on account of the great 
losses they had suffered, now paid less wages 
to the men they employed, prices of food rose 
again, and men could hardly earn sufficient 
money to get their living. The inhabitants 
of the villages, each an owner of perhaps one 
or two acres of ground, could in former years 
eke out a certain kind of existence by selling 
the proceeds of their little Jand. The con- 
tinual drought took away their only means of 
subsistence, they were obliged to sell land, 
house, furniture, then their clothes, for bread, 
and at last, nothing to sell remaining, they 
died of hunger, or, becoming robbers, were 
caught and executed. The drought affected 
the rich people also. There are many noble- 
men now having neither food nor clothes who 
in 1867 were the possessors of vast expanses 
of arable land, of large mansions richly fur- 
nished, stables full of horses, crowds of re- 
tainers and servants, and large sums of ready 
money. 

The winter of 1870-71 was like its prede- 
cessors. Only a little rain, just sufficient to 
revive the drooping hopes of the people, and 
then a sunny azure sky, glorying in the per- 
petual drought. During 1871 the famine was 
at its maximum. ‘The prices of all articles of 
food had risen enormously. The poorer peo- 
ple, now out of work and having no property 
to sell, died in thousands. The number of 
people who died of starvation is incalculable, 
and can only be guessed at. The many letters, 
only in a few instances exaggerated, which 
have appeared at different times in English 
newspapers, have told enough of the horrible 
sights which were and are now daily to be 
seen in all towns of Persia. It will be need- 
less to repeat their harrowing statements. 
Much has been said as to whether cannibalism 
had been resorted to in Yezd or not. I have 
had occasion to see a letter written by a well- 
known and trustworthy person at Yezd to his 
relative, a sheikh at Islam (a chief judge), in 


Yezd on account of the famine, and whom I 
asked for information. 

This winter (1871-72) plentiful rain has 
fallen, and the people, now only the well-to- 
do, who could manage to put some grain into 
the ground, have good hopes. Should the 
rain continue till the end of March, and the 
harvest be good, the famine will be at an end. 


In view of the favorable prospects the prices 
of food have fallen considerably, in some places 
more than half. 

Some of the effects of the famine are the 
following. The country, already poor before 
1867, has now become trebly so. Nobody has 
any confidence in the government, and dis- 
satisfaction is expressed everywhere. The 
government did nothing to relieve the distress; 
only in the latter part of last year did the 
Shah give some ridiculously small sums to 
buy bread for the poor. The whole country 
now more than ever is infested with robbers. 
Many people who had lost their usual occu- 
pations have become footpads, others have 
joined some quasi-chieftain and become high- 
way robbers, and bands of twenty to forty 
armed desperate men exist at present every- 
where in Persia. In consequence of the many 
robbers nearly all trade and traffic of goods 
from place to place have stopped, and articles 
of importation, as tea, sugar, coffee, cotton 
goods, &c., are twice as dear as they used to 
be. The governors of districts now execute 
every thiet they seize, even if he have stolen 
an article of only a shilling in value. Hun- 
dreds of once thriving villages are now totally 
deserted. Most of their inhabitants died of 
hunger, and their remains, many unburied, 
lie around their former homes. ‘Those who 
bad some strength left went to other districts 
in search of food, and but too often also there 
died that worst of deaths—a death of starva- 
tion. 

Once flourishing towns like Yezd, Meshed, 
Aberkub, and Kazerun, are now almost de- 
populated. Kazerun, a town which three or 
four years ago numbered 15,000 inhabitants, 
now contains barely 2,000, and of that num- 
ber half are destitute. The inhabitants of 
Bushire, Shiraz, Ispahan, and Teheran, suf- 
fered also very much. The numbers said to 
have died in those towns are almost incredi- 
ble. 

The drought has been so excessive that the 
bed of the River Zeinderud, on whose banks 
Ispahan lies, is now completely dry. Many 
of the small springs, of vital necessity to a 
country in which the rainfall is so small, are 
dried up, and should they not begin to flow 
again, great parts of the country will, in spite 
of rains during the winter, remain dry and 
barren. The numbers of cattle, horses, mules, 
and asses, have decreased about fifty per cent. 
during the last few years on account of the 
scarcity of fodder. Many landowners, as 
they could not afford to feed their animals, 
sold their cattle at low prices to butchers, and 
left the horses, mules, and donkeys, wander- 
ing about in the plains, where they fell easy 
victims to beasts of prey. 

Property, like houses or land, has now 
hardly any value. Arable land is sold in 
Persia per “mann of barley,” that is, the ex- 
tent of ground which a mann, six pounds, of 
barley, sown in the usual manner, will cover. 
In 1867 a mann cost five or six shillings; it now 


which more than seventy cases of cannibalism finds no purchasers at one shilling. Houses, 


were vouched for! This statement has been 
corroborated by different people who had left 


including the ground they stand upon, are 
sold at a valuation of what the stones, of 
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which they are built, will sell for. I have 
heard of instances of houses, including ground, 
of several rooms, offices, stabling, small gar- 
den, and a well with good water, being sold 
for seven and eight shillings. They cost, 
perhaps, £30 to build. 


———~- => —___ 
Selected. 


Success in life, in its highest and truest 
form, can come only from the abiding convic- 
tion that it is worth what it will cost. And 
by success we do not mean merely that “get- 
ting on’”’ which aims at worldly comfort and 
position and power. As needs to be constant- 
ly reiterated, it is not getting nor doing, but 
being, that measures the successful life. The 
crowning product of such a life is not in its 
outward acquisitions, whether of wealth or 
learning, nor yet in its popular influence, but 
in the personal character it has secured. 
Knowledge and wealth and power may be 
precious instruments, if wisely used; but 
their value is in their use. They are means 
and not ends. Character, as a product,—as 

.the sum of all the influences to which man 
has been subjected, and all the energies which 
he has disciplined and developed,—is the only 
thing of permanent and intrinsic value. It is 
portable. It belongs to the man inherently 
and essentially, as a possession for all worlds 
and all duration. It is his preparation for im- 
mortality and for the society of God. 

And such character is the result of con- 
quest,—of victories over self and the world, 
victories of faith, which spring from the be- 
lief that the end is worth the means, worth 
the sacrifice and effort and struggle which it 
will demand. Such character is the fruit of 
the new birth, with its holy aspirations and 
holy motives,—the divine discontent that will 
be satisfied with nothing less than the full 
perfection provided for and made possible by 
the Gospel. 


Skeleton Leaves.—J. F. Robinson describes 
in Hardwick's Science Gossip a simple method 
of preparing skeleton leaves, which seems 


few drops of vinegar is added to the solution, 
it is all the better, for then the free chlorine 
is liberated. Do not allow them to remain 
too long in the bleaching liquor, or they be: 
come too brittle, and cannot afterwards be 
handled without injury. About fifteen min- 
utes will be sufficient to make them white 
and clean-looking. Dry the specimens in 
white blotting paper, beneath a gentle pres- 
sure. Simple leaves are the best for young 
beginners to experiment upon ; the vine, pop- 
lar, beach, and ivy leaves, make excellent 
skeletons. Care must be exercised in the se- 
lection of leaves, as well as the period of the 
year and the state of the atmosphere when 
the specimens are collected, otherwise failure 
will be the result. The best months to gather 
the specimens are July and August. Never 
collect specimens in damp weather; and none 
but perfectly matured leaves ought to be se- 
lected. 


“ Let him alone.’—The time may come 


concerts,” and the clergy into popular pe 
formers, arrayed “in purple and fine linen ‘ 
It is notorious that the church lost her powe 
her salt its savor, and her candlestick was r 
moved or ceased to shed gospel light, and tk 
fires of her altars kindled no divine life. Tht 
we see that this is no untried experiment, bi 
an old device to make religion attractive 1 
the thoughtless and the worldly. But tl 
world is not won to Christ thereby, nor tk 
careless, converted. As Bishop Coxe said } 
these modern mass houses, they who applau 
the loudest at the ballet during the week, bo 
lowest before the altar on Sunday.—Chur 
and State. 


The New York Fire Alarm Telegraph. 

A visitor to the central office in Merce 
Street is surprised at the amount of delicat 
and costly machinery which is crowded int 
the small room devoted to the use of the tel 
grapb. Three sides of the apartment are con 
pletely filled with the apparatus—some of 


when the awful words pass from the lips of|s80 intricate that it must be kept covered wit 


the righteous Judge, ‘“ Ephraim is joined to 
his idols, let him alone,” and Providence will 
let the man alone; and the Word of God will 
let the man alone; and his own conscience 


glass, to exclude the least dust or grit, whic 
would at once interfere with its movement 
At the end of the room facing the entran 
may be seen the wires, which center he! 


will let the man alone; and the Spirit of alljfrom all parts of the city to the number 


grace will let the man alone. Itis not for us 
to usurp the prerogative of the Omniscient. 
It is not for us to affirm of any one, let his 
character or conduct be what it may, that he 
has reached or passed the mysterious point 
beyond which that comes true. It is not for 
any one to pass such sentence upon himself. 
But let all of us stand upon our guard, and 
reflect that if for months and years we have 
been growing colder, deader, more indifferent 
to spiritual things, to the unseen and eternal 
realities; if conscience has been gradually loos- 
ing her hold and weakening in her power; if 
we can listen now unmoved to what once would 
have impressed and affected us; if we court 
and dally with temptations we once would 
have shunned; if sins are lightly committed 
which once we would have shrunk from; by 


preferable to the old and tedious method of} these, and such like marks, it is apparent that 


maceration, and which he recommends to all 
young botanists, especially to his fair friends, 
who take up the science of botany more as an 
intelligent amusement than for severe study. 
First dissolve four ounces of common wasb- 
ing soda in a quart of boiling water, then add 
two ounces of slaked quicklime, and boil for 
about fifteen minutes. Allow the solution to 
cool; afterward pour off all the clear liquor 
into a clean saucepan. When this liquor is 
at its boiling point place the leaves carefully 
in the pan, and boil the whole together for an 
hour, adding from time to time enough wa- 
ter to make up for the loss by evaporation. 
The epidermis and parenchyma of some leaves 
will more readily separate than others. A 
good test is to try the leaves after they have 
been gently boiling for an hour, and if the 
cellular matter does not easily rub off betwixt 
the fingers and thumb beneath cold water, 
boil them again for a short time. When the 
fleshy matter is found to be sufficiently soft- 
ened, rub them separately but very gently 
beneath cold water until the perfect skeleton 
is exposed. The skeletons, at first, are of a 
dirty white color; to make them of a pure 
white, and therefore more beautiful, all that 
is necessary is to bleach them ina weak solu- 
tion of chloride of lime,—a large teaspoonful 
of chloride of lime to a quart of water; if a 


our day of grace has been declining, the 
shadows of its evening have been lengthening 
out, and that, if no change occur, if this course 
of things go on long, ere the sun of our natu- 
ral existence goes down, the sun of our spirit- 
ual day may have set, never to rise again.— 
Late Paper. 


Ecclesiastical Millineryn—The dress ques- 
tion receives from ritualists a disproportion- 
ate share of attention. They give too much 
time to it, are too much engrossed by it, and 
hence allow it to acquire a degree of impor 
tance in their eyes, wholly disproportionate 
to the dignity of the subject. While making 
little of preaching, and other aspects of their 
calling, they are ever ready to expatiate on 
“the clothes question,” and even hold fairs 
for the exhibition of fancy dresses, ornamental 
altar-cloths, book-marks, and other varieties 
of ecclesiastical millinery. And in London 
these fairs often attract crowds of ritualistic 
clergy and their feminine followers. 

What does this prove? Why clearly that 
the religion inculcated in their churches is, 
and ever must be, of the same superficial and 
unsatisfactory sort. Else there is no truth in 
the maxim eimilia similibus. How was it in 
the dark ages, when the churches were con- 


verted into museums, the services into “ sacred|one of the commissioners who has not he 


nearly two hundred, each with its little bra 
key with which it is thrown “into circuit 
To the right of this frame of wires stands 
large “ annunciator,” similar to that used i 
hotels; this is surmounted by a Morse ma, 
net and a small gong. Below and in front | 
the annunciator is a printing machine, and o 
each side of this a “dial machine” and poin 
er similar to those used in the station house 
On the opposite side of the room a very beaut 
ful piece of mechanism stands on a table, co 
ered with glass and always ready for use. / 
the first glance, one would say it was a rath 
complicated musical box or a small barrel o 
gan; for it has six drums with the stops an 
steel combs, and its operation is somewh: 
similar. To this instrument is entrusted tl 
work of conveying an alarm to every engit 
house from the Battery to Harlem, which 
does with “neatness and dispatch.” 

To illustrate, let us suppose that an alar 
is struck on the gong. The number rung 
256; instantly the annunciator uncovers th 
number, and the printing machine writes 
down three times and the gong repeats 
twice. The wires are thrown at once in 
“circuit” by an operator, while another plac 
a brass button bearing the same number 
the spindle of the machine in the glass ca 
touches a spring, and off starts the automat 
operator, striking 2—5—6 on every fire-go 
in the city, making a pause of five secon 
and then repeating the 2—5—6, and yet aga 
repeating the numbers after a similar pau 
While thisisgoingon,the same operator thro 
the wires to the bell towers into circuit, a 
the alarm is thrice sent to them; and, in | 
time than it takes to read the description, t 
bells are heard, and if the fire is near the 
fice, the engines rattle by. 

The next step is to make a record of w 
apparatus is at the fire. which is done by p 
ing out, from their receptacles in a neat fra 
cards bearing the numbers of the engines a 
trucks which respond to a first alarm. T 
is scarcely done before 3—3—3 is rung on t 
gong. This is a private signal, sent 
some box by a fireman, policeman, or perh 
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e alarm distinctly, and wants to know 
here the fire is. The number of the box 
hence the alarm came (2—5—6) is at once 
snt to the box designated by the annunciator, 
here it is rung on a little bell. Occasionally 
ais inquiry comes from half a dozen boxes. 
By this time the bells in the office have 
»ased their tinkling, the automaton has given 
s alarm, the record of engines out is made, 
ad the operators sit down to compare notes 
3 to what buildings are in the neighborhood 
* the box giving the alarm, and the proba- 
lities of a large fire. But any apprehen- 
ons are allayed very soon by the signal 2— 
—2 6, announcing that engine No. 6 has 
turned from the scene of the fire, proving 
at it was either a trivial affair or a false 
arm. No. 6 is returned to its place in the 
gister, showing that the district is no longer 
protected. The other engines announce 


the Friends’ Indian Committee: 


1869 and 1872. 
statistics of the Kickapoos, Kaws, Osages 
Quapaws, Peorias, Ottawas, Wyandottes, Sene 


Friends: 


We have received the following from our a 
friend Wm. Nicholson, the General Agent for|—J. Grifith. 


“The following tabular statement exhibits 
the comparative condition of the Indians of 
the Central Superintendency for the years 
It embraces the condensed 


?/souls. 


cas, Sacs and Foxes, Absentee Shawnees, Chip- 
pewas and Munsees, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Wichitas, Keechies, Caddoes, Ionies, Kiowas 
and Comanches, and covers the period of 
President Grant’s jirst official term. The Su- 
perintendent (HNocn Hoaa), and the Agents 
for these Indians, were nominated at the re- 
quest of the President, by the Society of 
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by a supernatural principle, is wholly exclud- 
ed from and shut out of the church of God, 


Drowsiness in our religious meetings is a 
great evil, hindering the living avorship of the 
living God; and in which hidden temptation, 
Satan has greatly prevailed in some places, 
to the dishonor of God, and hurt of many 
For if Satan can transform himself 
into an angel of light, and in that way deceive 
the simple, and such as know not the true 
light, how much more may he transform him- 
self into the image of death and darkness on 
a dead and drowsy soul, through which as a 
veil he puts on in meeting, he also loads and 
grieves the upright and living; and where 
this prevails there can be no worship of God, 
but rather a yielding and bowing to the enemy, 
whereby all worship of God is much more 


4 : Ae .- | DATE 1868, 1872. 
eir return in a similar way. In a few min- | Population, : 16,208 17,957 agg Phd ahs than by all the powers 
es after the last one has returned, a report | Number of eacrny a: ani O2 Opt ia In ae t “ye Open opposition and 
the property burned, the cause of the fire Fs cay Aue 7 16 persecution.— Lhomas Story. 
A ° 8. ey eee 
.d the probable loss is received from the P0-|.Amoant contributed to Bonaois: $3,335 « We must all suffer a change of heart be 
i i i ic i i is- By Friends. a 
18 Ription in the district, all of which is Tegi8-| 5 any balgiogs Deniousistion, se $i50|/fore we can enter the kingdom of God.” 
red, y Moravians, i: sate 
. H h ioh Acres cultivated by Indians, 3,220 9,671 These words of Dr. Buchanan, when they 
At some time during the night, or perhaps | Aes ult faa = r i ; 
; I , Wheat raised by Indians,—Bushels, 33 $247 /first fell under our eye, years ago, smote us 
70 or three times, the roll is called, to ascer- | Value of Wheat raised by Indians, $1,135 $3,957] h 4 , 
eres $3 : Corn raised by Indians,—Bushels, 31,700 214,190 | Wit very great surprise, Is not the change 
in if the tower men are at their posts and | Vatue of Cori raised by Indians, 24,400 $106,998 | o£ - . 
f heart ked ] b 
yake. This is done by throwing all the | ts raised by Indians,—Bushels, 9243/01 Deart, we asked ourselves, a irth into a 
a ae ee ieanit tand ak the the pri. |yilne,o® Oats raised by Indians, ‘ $5,680 | new life? Is it not an unspeakable privilege, 
; er wires in ) ir ull, a & g pri Potatoes raise by Indians, — ua els, . 770 5,201 —the createst blessing that can come to man 
te si nal which is responded to b the Value of Potatoes raised by Indians, . $1,770 7,414 5 ) 
ch 8 ie ef 4 f th y Nee Oc are Peuuiabiee, oe $7,395|—“a joy forever?” Why, then, speak of it 
g - | Hay cut in 4 ‘ 7 ; é 5 s 
Be fag ars ce the bate eee ‘dice: fe Value of Hay, $3,590 $30,870/48 a thing to be suffered? But further thought 


instance of how acute the sense of hearing 
comes by constant training, it may be men- 
med that an operator can almost certainly 
1 by the manner in which the numbers are 
‘uck, whether the reply comes from the pro- 
r tower, or another watcher is answering. 
rv instance, if tower No. 6 answers for itself, 
d then attempts to answer for No. 9, the 
ence in the manipulation for the longer 
snal will be detected by the operator at 
squatters In this case, or should no re- 
be received, a messenger is despatched to 
- why the tower is without its occupant. 
f course, where instant action is required, 
is necessary that the circuits be complete, 
» batteries all in working order, and the 
chinery without fault. To secure this, the 
of music is very ingeniously obtained. A 
ber of magnetic coils are attached to the 
mmers of a harmonicon, and they, with the 
ites of the instrument, form the opposite 
les. ‘l'o prove that everything is in proper 
ler this harmonicon is thrown into connec- 
Q with the other machinery, and if every- 
ng is right a complete octave from C to C 
performed. Should anything be out of or- 
» One or more notes will be dropped, and 
‘Missing tone indicates where to look for 
trouble. 
ke all other telegraph lines, accidents will 
pen to the wires occasionally, and here 
other very ingenious contrivance is brought 
use. Should there be any break in the 
2 running up Third avenue, for instance, 
tead of sending a man to examine the wire 
the central office to Harlem and back 
n, the circuit is made complete, a little 
lroment attached, and a current sent 
ugh the line, which travels until it meets 
break, where, of course, it stops; and 
point is indicated so exactly that the 
or can tell almost the particular block 
hich the repairers must look for the 
le.— New York Evening Post. 


Number of Horses owned by Indians, : 
“ “ 


42,920 
Value of Horses 6 - $702,250 
0 


$1,577,571 


Number of Cattle £6 66 66 64 6,604 
Value of Cattle co Ss CG $15,200 $103,804 
Number of Hogs etl» ed « 1,074 10,763 
Value of Hogs e Cs $3,238 $380,227 


A glance at the above table will show a 
very decided improvement in the educational 
and industrial condition of these tribes, and 
should the same policy be pursued for the 
next four years, the improvement will be still 
more decided. No stronger proof of this in- 
ference can be needed than the fact that the 
statistics of each of the four years, show a 
constantly increasing ratio of progress in the 
right direction—that of 1872 being greater 


Justified the strange phraseology. The change 
of heart is the death of an old life. It is a 
“mortifying of the deeds of the body,”—a 
“crucifixion of the flesh.” The mortal throes 
of the natural man are in it. It slays us with 
the sword of the Spirit, that we may be quick- 
ened again with his breath. The evil heart, 
warm, palpitating, sensitive, must endure the 
throttling,—the crushing out,—of its wrong 
loves, and hopes, and joys, the things which 
are dearest to nature, which most pain nature 
when they are crossed,—when they are killed. 
Ah, as sinners, we must suffer it!—Christian 
Index. 


than that of any previous year. Moreover |=? 


many of the schools have been in operation 
too short a time for the full extent of their 
influence to be felt; and with many of these 
Indians, the means of industrial improvement 
have so recently come into their hands, that 
they have but commenced farming operations. 
Again, several of these tribes have since 1868 
moved to new homes in the Indian Territory, 
and have, therefore, had to contend with all 
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ee —-—T 
“A History and General Catalogue of West- 
town Boarding School. Compiled by Wat- 
son W. Dewees.” 
A book with the above title has just been 


the retarding influences connected with the|PUblished, containing : 


opening of farms, building houses, &c., in a 


I, A brief History of the Institution. 


wild and remote region. No little portion of IL. Lists of Officers and Committees from its 


the corn crop of the present year is upon sod 


origin to the present time. 


broken last spring. Notwithstanding these III. A complete Catalogue of Students (nearly 


adverse circumstances, we find their corn crop 
for 1872, increased about seven fold over that 
of 1868, whilst tho quantity and variety of 
their farm and garden products generally, are 
largely increased also. The simple fact that 
they own ten times the number of cattle and 


ten thousand,) with Residence and 
date of Admission. 
IV. An Alphabetical Index to all names in 
the foregoing lists. 
The publication of the book has been at- 
tended with unusual expense, from the high 


hogs which they had four years ago, indicates |"9*e8 charged for printing names and dates, 


an appreciation that their true interest lies in| 224 18 sold at cost. Large 12 
giving up the chase and pursuing the peace-|P 


able industries of civilized life. 
Wm. Nicwotson, 


mo. Cloth, 343 
ages. Price $1.75. By mail, post paid, $2. 

For sale by Jacob Smedley, Jr., at Friends’ 
Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philada., and 


Gen’l Ag’t of Executive Com. of Friends on Indian Affairs. by Lewis Forsythe, at the School, Street 


Lawrence, Kansas, 10th mo. 7th, 1872.” 


All the power and wisdom of man, till it be 


Road P. O., Chester county, Pa, 


Westtown, 9th mo, 25th, 1872. 
We commend the above work tothe patron- 


subjected, sanctified, and properly influenced age of our readers and of Friends generally, 
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It has been prepared with much labor and! 
care, and we think there are few living, of, 
the thousands who have received part or the 
whole of their education at Westtown, that 
will not take an interest in perusing its con- 
tents; some part of which can hardly fail to 
recall times, scenes and persons, with which 
they were familiar in their school days. 
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so that government reinforcements cannot reach the 
place by sea. When the Minister of the Colonies an- 
nounced this in the Cortes, the Republican deputies 
took occasion to disavow any complicity of their parti- 
zans with the movement, and to declare their sympathy 
with the government as against the insurrection. It 
was believed in Madrid that the revolt would soon be 
suppressed. 

‘A fleet of five German men of war is now fitting out 


under the command of Admiral Weemer. The fleet 


Prior to its publication, the work was sub- 
mitted to the inspection of some of the Com- 
mittee having charge of the Institution, who 
were satisfied with its completeness and ac- 
curacy. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The London Times of the 12th, in an 
obituary notice of William H. Seward, says he was a 
useful statesman and an eminent American, and gave 
proof by his deeds of uniform philanthropy and love of 
justice. 

A special dispatch from Berlin, to the London Tele- 
graph, says it is believed in official circles in that city, 
that the decision of the Emperor William on the San 
Juan boundary question wlll be favorable to the United 
States. 

Additional military forces have been ordered to Lis- 
burn, Ireland, on account of threatened anti-Catholic 
disturbances in that town. 

The weather on the British coasts has been tempes- 
tuous, causing some damage to shipping. 

The explosion in the coal mine at Moorley was more 
serious in its results than the first dispatch stated. It 
is now known that at least forty miners were killed. 

The price of coal in England has again advanced, 
the mining companies of Belgium are not able to exe- 
cute the orders they have received to send coal abroad 
in consequence of the scarcity of miners. 


A firm in Birmingham has made a contract with the 
Prussian government to furnish 150,000 rifles of an im- 


proved pattern. 
It is stated that the telegr 


government, on the subject of indirect Alabama claims 
amounted to $400,000. 

London, 10th mo. 14th.—Consols 92§. U. 8. sixes 
1865, 933; do. new fives, 89}. 


Liverpool—Uplands cotton, 9}d.; Orleans, 104d. 


Breadstuffs steady. 
U. S. Minister Washburn and Count De Remusa 


have agreed on the draft of a postal treaty, which the 
office authorities of France and the United States 


post- 


will probably accept. It fixes the letter postage at eigh 


cents for one-third of an ounce, and newspaper postage 


which was eight is reduced to three cents. 


Prince Napoleon returned to Paris with the intention 


of making France his permanent residence, but thi 


proceeding was disapproved by President Thiers. He 


was ordered to quit Paris without delay, and in conse 
? 


quence left that city for Switzerland on the 12th inst. 


in charge of agents of the government, 
Transports have sailed with 580 more Communist 
for the penal colonies. 


The permanent Commission of the Assembly held a 
meeting on the 10th, at which Thiers was present. 


Matters were discussed on which there was some con 
flict of opinion, Gambetta’s political tour and speeche 
in the provinces were condemned by Thiers and other 


as likely to lead to trouble, tending to divide the na- 
tion and render the position of the government abroad 


more diflicult. 


An official statement has been made of the result of 
the “Option” offered to the people of Alsace and Lor- 
It shows that 164,633 of them have declared in 


raine. 


favor of retaining French citizenship. About 12,00 


domiciled Frenchmen have also left the ceded pro- 


vinces. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, recently visite 
Constantinople, and was well received. 


It is estimated that Persia has lost three millions of 


its inhabitants by famine. 


The Spanish Cortes, by a vote of 161 against 57, has 
refused to consider the amendment offered by the Re- 


aphic charges on dispatches 
forwarded and received at the expense of the British 


sails directly for the West Indies, and thence will pro- 
ceed to New Orleans and other ports in the U. States. 
Madrid dispatches of the 14th, state that anarchy 
prevails among the Ferrol insurgents, and it was be- 
lieved that the insurrection would be overthrown by 
the first attack of the government troops. The rebels 


continued to concentrate at the arsenal; about 1500 of 


them, who left Ferrol for Jobos, were intercepted by 
the forces under Marshal Brega, and retreated. The 
entrance to the harbor of Ferrol city was blockaded by 
three Spanish war vessels, making it impossible for any 
of the vessels captured by the rebels to get out. 


the death penalty, and fifteen years imprisonment is to 
be the maximum of all punishment in that Republic. 


Philadelphia last week numbered 249, including 71 


children under two years of age. 


and for Buckalew, Dem., 48,841. 


amounts received and distributed by other societies 


sufferers amount to $6,944,256. 


? 


William Henry Seward died on the 10th inst., at hi 
? 
ceased long filled prominent and honorable position 
in the political world, being for many years Senato 
t} of State. 

A large delegation of Indians from the far west wer 
introduced to President Grant a few days since. Th 
t| President assured them that every thing would be don 
by giving them comfortable homes, but they must con 


of their white brothers. 
this, the better for them. 


s The sooner they understoo 


? 


and the imports to $541,493,708. 
S 


Ss 


s| exports $15,124,228, imports $24,672,891. 


on the 14th inst. 


extra, $7 a $7.30; finer brands, $7.50 a $11.50. No. 
0 
d 
20 a 204 ets. for uplands and New Orleans. 
$6.50 a $10.25, 


Yellow corn, 65 cts. Oats, 41 a 465 cts. 
ets. Clover-seed, 9} a 10 ets. 


for a cruise around the world. The expedition will be} 


The Congress of Peru has decreed the abolition of 


Unrrep Svatrs.—Miscellaneous.—The interments in 


There were 47 deaths 
of consumption, 11 of convulsions, 18 of debility, 9 
heart disease, 11 typhoid fever, 7 old age. At the elec- 
tion in this city on the 8th inst., there were 118,119 
votes cast for Governor viz., for Hartranft, Rep., 69,278, 


The Chicago Relief and Aid Society has published a 
statement showing that the charitable distributions 
made by it have thus far amounted to $5,500,444. The 


together with funds furnished by individuals and those 
contributed by Cincinnati, St. Louis and other cities, 
and expended by special committees, foot up $1,443,812, 
making the total charitable distribution in aid of the 


On the 8th inst., State elections were held in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Nebraska, in all of which 
the Republican party was found to be in the majority, 
thus removing all doubt of President Grant’s re-election. 


home in Auburn, New York, aged 71 years. , The de- 


from New York, and afterwards United States Secretary 


to advance them in civilization and preserve their lives, 


fine themselves to the reservations and respect the lives 


The exports from the United States during the year 
ending 6th mo. 30th, 1871, amounted to $590,978,550, 
At the port of New 
York the exports were $305,647,530, and the imports 
$357,909,779; at Boston the exports were $14,411,689, 
and the imports $53,652,225 ; at New Orleans exports 
$95,246,791, and imports $19,427,238; San Francisco, 
exports $23,647,530, imports $20,384,907 ; Philadelphia, 
exports $17,728,006, imports $17,903,202; Baltimore, 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
New York.—American gold, 112%. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1164; ditto, 1868, 1148; ditto, 10-40, 
5 per cents, 108}. Superfine flour, $5.95 a $6.50 ; State 


Chicago spring wheat, $1.52 a $1.53; No. 2 Milwaukie, 
$1.58; No. 1 do., $1.64; red western, $1.64. Canada 
barley, $1.12 a $1.16. Oats, 42 a 50 cts. Western 
yellow corn, 65 cts. ; western white, 674 a 69 cts. ; State 
round yellow, 81 ets. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 
Superfine 
flour, $4.50 a $5.25; extras $5.75 a $6.25 ; finer brands, 
Western red wheat, $1.68 a $1.70; 
amber, $1.77; white, $1.90 a $2. Rye, 78 a 80 cts. 
Lard, 9 a 9} 
The arrivals and sales 


fair, $1.50 $1.75. Southern white corn, 70 a 73 et 
yellow, 67 a 70 cts,; western mixed, 63} cts. Oats, 
a45cts. Rye, 75 a 85cts. St. Lowis.—No. 2 sprit 
wheat, $1.18; No. 3 fall, $1.70. No. 2 mixed corn 
cts. No. 2 Oats, 263 cts. Summer lard, 8 cts. Ci 
cinnati—Family flour, $7.40 a $7.75. Red wheat, $1. 
a $1.55; white, $1.65 a $1.72. Corn, 42 cts. Oats, 
a35cts. Rye, 70 a 72 cts. Sugar cured hams, 179 
19 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.20; No. 2 de 
$1.13}; No. 3 do., $1.05. No.2 mixed corn, 334 ¢ 
No. 2 oats, 22 cts. No. 2 rye, 52cts. No, 2 barl 
63% cts. 


WOMAN’S INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 


Our friends Margaret Richards and Emmeline | 
Tuttle, are in immediate need of supplies of materi 
for clothing for the women and children at their 2 
spective stations. 

Onr Treasury contains only $69, and we earnes 
appeal to interested Friends to enable us to meet 
above, and similar applications as they may occur, 
prompt and liberal contributions, which may be sent 
Resecca T. Hares, Secretary, No. 545 N. Twent 
second street; or “ Woman’s Indian Aid Association 
116 N. Fourth street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Sesston of the School will commer 
on Second-day, the 28th instant. 4 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets att 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railro; 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giv 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnish 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In st 
case the passage, including the stage fare from | 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, to 
paid for with the other incidental charges at the cl¢ 
of the term. Conveyances will be at the Srreer Ro 
Srarion on Second and Third-days, the 28th and 2 
inst., to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 7 
and 10 A. M., 12 M. and 2.30 P. M. F 

f 


? 


pay Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first 
Chestnut St. or at Eighteenth and Market. If left 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of 
Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thence to Thir 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, 
be paid to them. Those who prefer can have their b 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of 
City, by sending word on the day previous to Be 
ander & Sons, No. 5 North Eighteenth St. Their ¢ 
in such case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chi 
nut Sts., will be 25 cents per trunk. Forthe same cha 
they will also collect baggage from the other railr¢ 
depots, if the checks are left at their office No. 5 Ne 
Kighteenth St. Baggage put under their care, if 
perly marked, will not require any attention from 
owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at 
Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to 
School. It may not always go on. the same train as 
owner, but it will go on the same day, provided 
notice to H. Alexander & Sons reaches them in tim 


S 


s 
rr 


e 
ec 
e 
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DuRING THE SESSION, passengers for the School) 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival o 
first train from the City, every day except First 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friei 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., will be forwarded e 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Siwth- 
in fee Twelfth month, and the expense charged in 1 
bills. 

Tenth month 15th, 1872. 


WANTED, ed 

At Westtown Boarding School, a well q 
Teacher to take charge of the first Mathematie: 
partment for Boys. Application to be made to 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. Jersey 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch street, Philad 

Samuel Morris, Olney, near Philada., — 

Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street, . 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA v1 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philad 
Physician and Superi 


2 


ntendent—Josuua H. W 0 


publican members, to move an address to the king ask- 
ing for the emancipation of all the slaves in the colonies. 

A Republican insurrection has broken out among 
the troops garrisoning the arsenal at Ferrol, in the pro- 
vince of Corunna. The insurgents siezed the gunboats 
which were anchored in the harbor, and had also ob- 
tained possession of the light-house, and imprisoned 
the keeper. By these means they have closed the port 


of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 
3,800 head. Extra sold at 7} a7} cts. per 1b. gross; 
fair to good, 6 a7 cts., and common 4 a 5 cts. per lb. 
gross. About 14,000 sheep sold at 5a 6} cts. per Ib. 
gross, and 5,781 hogs at $7.50 a $7.75 per 100 Ibs. net. 
Baltimore.—Choice white and amber wheat, $2.05 a 
$2.10; good to prime red, $1.80 a $1.95. Common to 


InGTON, M. D. - P 

Applications for the Admission of Patients r 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bos 
Managers. ‘ae 


wre yee eee RNR zZ 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PR 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


